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WHITTIER. 
By Julia Ward Howe. 


(Read at Haverhill, Dec. 17, 1907.) 
A spirit in our midst abode, 

A champion, risking life and limb, 
With firm intent to bear the load 
That Fate had meted out to him: 


The burthen of an evil time 

That grieved men’s souls with 
pledge; 

The task, t’ assail a nation’s crime 

With weapon of celestial edge. 


forfeit 


For still a son of Peace was he, 
Servant and master of the lyre; 

All bloodless must his warfare be, 
Launched all in love, his bolts of fire 


Such victories are given to song 
As siaughter never may achieve, 


When the rapt soul is wooed from 
wrong 
Some heavenly lesson to receive. 


when the locks that crown 
youth were heaped above his 

brow; 

His eves like lustrous jewels shone, 

The trifler’s world they did not know. 


I saw him 
Fair 


leathered as from an angel's wing 

The arrows of his quiver flew; 

A thrill of sorrow they might bring, 

\ wound, and yet a balsam too, 

Soon War's wild music filled the land, 

And fields of fight were won and lost, 

When grieving Conscience made her 
stand 

To pay the debt of deadly cost. 


And many were the days of dole 
Before the bitter strife could cease 
But ever that anointed soul 

Dwelt in its citadel of Peace. 


Thence, like an anthem rising cle: 
Rang out the poet's helpful word; 
Melodious messages of cheer 
Above the battle din were heard 


r, 


And vears of labor came and went, 

jut ere he passed the bound of Fate 

His days were crowned with high con- 
tent; 

He saw his land regenerate 


Methought that from the Poet’s grave 
A whisper thrilled the ear, that said: 
“Surrender not his music brave, 

For while it lives, he is not dead. 


“And when, with other sounds of Earth 
Shall pass the beauty of his rhyme, 
Eternity shall keep the worth 

lost from the treasury of Time.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A Happy New Year to all the 


friends of equal rights! 





Five victories in 1907 ought to make 
the suffragists happy. We have not 
many triumphs in 
since 1898: and the five gains of 1898 
did not include the granting anywhere 
of the full But 
in 1907 Norway has given women Par- 


had so one year 


Parliamentary vote. 


liamentary suffrage, Sweden has made 
to 
lvenmark has given them the right to 


them eligible municipal offices, 


vote for members of beards of public 


charities and to serve on such boards 


| Great Britain has made them eligible 
as mayors, aldermen and town and 
county councillors, and Russia has 


given women of property a vote in the 
election of the Douma, 


Miss Margaret Haley of the Chicago 
It 


Busse 


| Teachers’ Federation is happy. 


that 
summarily 


ol 
Dr 


Ray- 


remembered Mayor 


| that 


be 
removed 


lost, 


city 
Cornelia De Bey, Louis F. 
mond 
bers of the school board, before their 
terms had expired, and appointed in 
their places persons more in sympathy 
with his views. Ilis legal right to do 
the 
members applied to Jucge Windes for 
This 
they 


this was doubted, and displaced 
an injunction against him. was 
the that had 
a remedy at Jaw through quo warranto 
But the 


\ttorney General both re- 


denied on ground 


proceedings. State's 


ney and the 
|fused to bring quo warranto proceed- 


in order to test the question in 


ings 


court. The ousted members then ap- 


plied for a writ of mandamus to com- 


pel the State's Attorney to perform 
his duty The lower court decided 
against them, but the Supreme Court 
of the State on appeal has just re- 


versed this decision, and sustains Dr. 
De Bey and her colleagues completely. 
| It holds that Mayor Busse violated the 
that the 
official 
duty in refusing to institute quo war- 


law in removing them, and 


State’s Attorney violated his 


ranto proceedings. 


PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The 


account 


New 


the to take 
is a fitting time 


is time 


It 
to recall the long list of our victories, 


Year 


stock. 


to laugh gently over the efforts 
of to 
themselves pubiie 
“the 


gzoing 


and 
rights 

the 

that 


is 


of the opponents equal 
and 


belief 


hypnotize 
the 
suffrage 


Let 


into fatuous 
movement 


the 


woman 
backward.” facts speak for 
themselves: 

Seventy-five vears ago, women could 
not anywhere, except to a vers 
limited extent in Sweden and a few 
other places in the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky 
frage to widows 
school age. In 1850, 
women both married 
1861, Kansas gave it 
Sweden gave women municipal suf- 
frage in 1862, and New South Wales 
in 1867 In 1869, England gave mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, Victoria gave it to women, 
both married and single, and Wyo- 
ming gave full suffrage to all women 

In 1871. West Australia gave munici 


yote 


suf 
of 


gave school 
with children 
Ontario gave it to 
and single. In 
to all women. 


pal suffrage to women School suf- 
fraze was granted in 1875 by Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colo 
rado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 
by New Hampshire and Oregon, in 
1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by New 
York and Vermont In 1880, South | 
Australia gave municipal suffrage to | 


women, 


In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to the single women and wid- 
ows of Scotland, and Iceland gave 


single women and widows the right to 
vote for parish councils, town councils, 
district boards and vestries 


Nebraska gave women school suf 
frage in 1883. Municipal suffrage was 
given by Ontario and Tasmania in 
1884, and by New Zealand and New 
Rrunswick in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was 
eranied in Kansas, Nova Scotia and 


Manitoba, and school suffrage in North 


and South Dakota, Montana, Arizona 
and New Jersey. In the same yeat 
Montana gave tax-paying women the 


right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them mu 
nicipal suffrage. In 1889, county suf- 
frage was given to the women of Scot- 
land, and municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows m the Province of 
Quebec. In 1891, school suffrage was 
granted in Illinois. 

In 18938, school suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
bond suffrage in Iowa, church suffrage 
in Denmark, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both 
narried and single. In 1895. full State 
suffrage was granted in South Aus- 
tralia to women both married 
single, and the right to vote for coun 





will 


Robins and several other mem- 


Attor- | 








and | 


ANNIE 


cillors to the women of Denmark. 
1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. 


In 1897, Norway gave women a vote | 


on certain church matters. 
In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 


except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 


school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce, and Louisi- 
ana gave tax-paying women the right 
to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the tax-payers. In 1900, Wisconsin 
gave women school suffrage, and Wes! 
Australia granted full State suffrage to 
women both married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of the 
State the right to vote on questions ol 


local taxation, Norway gave women 
municipal suffrage, and the Kansas | 
Legislature voted down almost unani- 


mously, and “amid a ripple of amuse- 
ment,” a proposal to repeal municipal 
woman suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was 
granted to all the women of federated 
Australia, State suffrage to the women 
New South Wales, and_ Iceland 
mide single women and widows eligi 
ble all the offices for which thes 
could vote, i. e., as members of parish 
and town councils, district boards and 
vestries. 


to 





In 19038, bond suffrag granted 
to the women of Kansas. 


Tasmania gave women full State suf- 


e was 


frage in 1903, and Queensland in 1905. 

In 1906, Finland gave women full 
national suffrage, and made them eli- 
gible to all offices, from members of 
Parliament down. 

In 1907, there have been five vie- 
tories to report: Norway has given 
women Parliamentary suffrage, Swe- 
den has made them eligible to mu 
|nicipal offices, Denmark has given 


them the right to vote for members of 
boards of public charities and to serve 
on such boards, Great Britain has 
made them eligible as mayors, alder- 
men. and town and county councillors, 
and Russia has given women of prop- 
erty a vote in the election of the 
Douma. 

It 
sweeping majorities by which meas- 
that 
would be regarded as most revyolution- 
In the British House 
Teo 


is also. significant to note’ the 


ures have been passed abroad 


ary in America. 
of 


members, 


Commons, which has nearly 
the bill making women 
eligible as mayors, aldermen and 
nicipal councillors through 


mu- 


went last 


August with only 15 dissenting votes. | 


It received a very large majority even 

in the conservative House of Lords. 
Altogether, the of 

rights have every reason to take cour- 


friends 


age, to work harder than ever, and to 


look forward with confidence to a 


Happy New Year. 





COBDEN 


In; 


equal | 


SANDERSON. 
(Notman Photograph Co.) 


MRS. COBDEN-SANDERSON’S AD.- 


to prison? I went to prison in order 
get that I 


| wanted, something for which 


| DRESS, 

| pets 

| Mrs. Annie Cobden-Sanderson gave 

| the following address at a meeting 

| held by the Brookline (Mass.) E. S$ 
A., in Beacon Hal’, on Dee. 9: 

| —___ 

| Ladies and Gentlemen:—I will be- 

| gin by answering the question which 

| you see on the card: Why did I go 

| 


to much 
we had 


| been asking for forty years and more; 


something very 


and after you have asked for a thing 


for forty years without getting it, | 


think it is about time that you should 


light for it, if it is justice, if it is 
something you hold to be right. It is 
said that you should wait for evolu- 
tion. Well, didn’t you wait for evolu- 
tion to emancipate your slaves, and 
did you not find that the evolution of 
| freedom from slavery had to be 
fought for in your country? So we 
; in England have found that we must 
now do something beside the mere 


asking for what we consider justice 


May Fight for Liberty. 
My mind goes back a long way, to 


the time when I was a child. It was 
during your great civil war. My 
father, Richard Cobden, and John 
Bright were strongly on the side of 


the North; and I remember very well 
a conversation which took place 
tween them. Mr. Bright, as a Qua- 
ker, held that war always un- 
justifiable. My father said there was 
one thing that you might fight for, 
and that was for liberty. I have some 
of his spirit, for I feel, when it 
comes to a question of liberty and 
emancipation, that it is worth fight- 
ing for, it worth going to prison 
for, and it worth all the abuse and 
ridicule and mud that your enemies 
can fling upon you. 
Voted up to 1832. 

| I should like to begin by telling you 
la little about the whole question as it 
| has been agitated in England for 
| these forty or fifty years. We are 
| asking for something that we once 
| had. Up to 1832 women had the right 
| to vote, and it was only in 1832, when 


| the middle classes were enfranchised, 


be- 


was 


is 


1S 


| that the women were excluded, and 
| before the word “person,” “male” 
|} was put. Until then, women who 


| held property had the power of vot- 
| ing if they chose to use it. There was 
| a very small franchise in those days 
It only included 700,000 voters. To- 
| day our franchise is something like 





7,000,000. Well, in 1832 women were 
| excluded, and there were a few 
| women who protested, even then. 
| But distances were great, and con- 
veniences were not very good, and 
there were very few women who 


happened to live within good walking 
| distance who cared to record their 
. (Continued on Page 206.) 





No. 52, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Kilbourn of Win- 


sted, Conn., claims to be the first wo- 
|man who ever took a stitch on a sew- 
ing machine, When a teacher in New 
Hartford she visited Elias Howe's 


shop in that town and was invited to 
try his invention. Then he 
“You the in this 


world who ever took a stitch on a sew- 


said to her, 


are first woman 


ing machine.” 


Mrs. Cornelia S. Robinson, a popular 


New York club woman, president of 
the Happy Hour Club, and a member 
of the Little Mothers’ Aid Association, 
the Woman's Republican Club, and 
other societies, is the inventor of a 
sanitary garbage closet, which has a 
flue to carry all noxious fumes to the 
roof, and also a fresh-air intake. Mrs. 
Robinson not only invented the gar- 


bage closet, but also took out a patent 


secured a foundry, and enlisted the in- 


terest of well-known men to form a 


company, in which she serves 


after 


as 
her 
market, 


sec- 


retary. For some time 


the 
contracts, 


de- 
vice was placed on she 
personally secured and su- 


pervised the proper placing of the gar- 


bage closet in buildings., 

Miss Juana Valacios, head of the 
department of psychology in the Nor- 
mal School at Puebla, Mexico, has 
been sent to the United States by the 


Mexican 
the 
public 


government to investigate 


teaching of morals in American 


schools, with a view to the in- 
the 


She believes 


troduction of ethical teaching 


public schools of \Mexico. 


In 


iiiat a simple system of applied ethics 


can be taught to school children with 


great advantage, and without touch- 
ing upon the vexed question of re- 
ligion. Miss Palacios took a special 


course in psychology, philosophy and 
kindred subjects at Boston 1 niversity 
P 
five years ago, and has been teaching 
in the Normal 


under Professor sjorden Bowne 


School at luebla ever 


since, She is a remarkably intelligent 


and highly accomplished wo- 
English Iler 
father was one of Maximilian’s chap- 
lains, a af- 


mar- 


young 


man, and speaks well. 


very learned priest, who 


terwards became a Protestant, 


ried, and left a family of unusually 
able children All of them are now 
teachers in Mexico. <A sister of Miss 
Palacios has also studied at Boston 
University, and one of her former 
pupils at the Normal School is now 
taking a course there. Miss Palacios 
is at 20 Batavia street, Boston, and 
would probably be glad to communi- 
cate with anyone who can give her 
points bearing upon the teaching of 


practical ethics in the schools. 


Mrs 
Cal., 
teapot, 
of that 


merce 


William 
stirred 
the 


city 


IXeith ot serkeley, 


has up a tempest in a 


of 
Chamber 


in Commerce 


of 


Chamber 
The 
appealed new 
The the Berkeley 
Political Equality Club offered to join 


Com- 


for 1000 mem- 


bers. women of 


it in a body. The Chamber of Com- 
merce welcomed them gladly, knowing 
how much an organization of active 
und public-spirited women can do to 
help “boom” a town. But, at one of 
the first meetings of the Chamber af 
ter the women joined, Mrs. IWeith 


made a speech in which she advocated 
giving the 
the new city charter of Berkeley, This 


women municipal vote in 
scandalized the president of the Cham- 
ber, and he published in the papers a 
letter that Mrs. 


IKXeith should have prought up a ques- 


expressing regret 
which 
Mrs. Keith replied that 
woman suffrage was not a question of 


tion of “partisan politics,” was 


not germane. 


partisan politics; that she believed 


yvomen’s municipal vote would  pro- 
mote the health, beauty and general 
of Berkeley, the 
called to ways 


and means of doing this, the subject 


prosperity and as 


meeting was consider 


was strictly germane. The president, 
the P, E. 
Club, cancelled his engagement, plead- 
of the 
gave the 
his stead, and assured the 


who was to have addressed 


ing a cold. Another member 


Chamber, more progressive, 
address in 
women that he would gladly support 
suffrage if they would lend 
their aid in the effort to promoté the 
city’s prosperity. 


woman 
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MINERS’ WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 


About one thousand miners have 
been buried alive during the past 
month in the coal mines of this coun- 
try. This horrible fact is due, in everv 
case, it is said, to the criminal negli- 
gence and cupidity of the owners of 


the mines. The gaseous condition of 
the works had been known. Fears 
had been publicly expressed. It was 


simply a question of suspending opera- 
tions for a brief period until the gas 
should be removed and the atmosphere 
purified. As a result of criminal ne- 
glect, several thousand wicows and 
orphans are in danger of starving. 
without food or shelter. But it is 
stated that the have 
“generously” allowed these families to 
remain for the in the com- 
panies’ “houses,” coupled with the sin- 
announcement that “the houses 


mine-owners 


present 


ister 





must be vacated as soon as new worK- 
men can be found” to risk their lives | 
in the companies’ death-traps. And | 
circulars are now being sent out, pre- 
sumably by the mine-owners them- 
selves, asking the public, all over the 
country, to subscribe for the rolief of 
these hundreds of destitute families 
By all means let individuals respond 
promptly to this pitiful appeal. More 
than that, let when it re- 
ussembles, be asked to make an appro- 
priation commensurate with the need. 
But about the mine-owne:s 
themselves? The relief of the 
tute families deprived of their bread- | 
winners, in the shape of permanent | 
pensions, should be made a legal lien 
upon the properties. It may be sald | 
liability would bank- | 
rupt the companies. Be it so. The | 
better the moral effect. let 
it once be settled that the companies | 
are responsible for the ventilation of 








Congress, 


what 


desti- 





that so great a 


will be 


their mines and the safety of their | 
workmen, then such _ catastrophies | 
will become things of the past. Noth- | 


ing else will put an end to lega ized 


manslaughter, 

It is worthy of note that for several | 
years past European mining casual- | 
ties have grown fewer, while American 


mining 


casualties have increased in 
electric lighting and other extra haz- 
ardous occupations. This is due to the | 
reckless greed of our American mon- 
opolists. Let them hénceforth be held 
responsible for the lives of their vic- 


legislators 


tims. If women elected 


and congressmen, this slaughter of the | 


poor would speedily be stopped. Men’s 


lives would at least have a money | 


value equal to that of chattel slaves | 
prior to emancipation. ‘Today Areri- | 
can workmen have none whatever 


It, Bb. B 


| sities 


Hopkins for a much smaller gilt, ac- 
cepted on condition of a “perpetual” 
admission of women as medical stu- 
cents, and again recently in Rochester, 


where, for a gift of one hundred 
thousand dollars, Rochester Univer- 
sity made itself “forever” co-educa- 


tionai. It is therefore a simple ques- 
tion whether the conditions imposed 
ure acceptable, 

The president's objection loses sight 
of the fact that intercollegiate con- 
tests, as at present practiced, are ¢s- 
sentially immoral, and distinctly in- 
jurious to the character and attain- 
ments of the students. If, as the 
donor believed, and as a large part of 
the community believes, the effect of 
contests in mere _ physical 
prowess between the students of rival 
institutions is bad, and in direct con- 
flict with standards of moral 
and mental improvement, for the pro- 
motion of which colleges and univer- 
sities exist, then there can be no loss 
in accepting a gift 
which will 
amply compensate the college for any 
temporary loss of surface popularity. 
Indeed, a rule of action promotive of 
a higher standard of character and 
scholarship imposes no new obligation, 


these 


those 


of “independence” 


on conditions proposed, 


but only recognizes and enforces an 
obligation already existing. 

The real ground of hesitation scems 
to be that football is popular with so 
many young and thoughtless persons, 
Suppose, for that Miss 
Jeanes had made her gift conditional 
on the inhibition of inter- 
collegiate cock-fights, 
would any one have regarded the “in- 
of the college as endan- 
gered by its acceptance? But is the 
life and health and safety and physical 
bird more 


instance, 


perpetual 
bull-fights or 


dependence” 


well-being of a beast or a 
important than that of a man? 
immoral than in- 
football? 

should 


such contests more 
tercollegiate pugilism or 

The the 
question of acceptance of the gift are 
first the 
game of football as now practiced, and 
with a 


facts which settle 


the essential brutality of 


secondly its incompatibility 
high ideal of gentlemanly and scholar- 
ly attainment, and thirdly the bad ef- 
fect of the between 


existing rivalry 


nobler purposes. Such struggles for 
pre-eminence in a rough and tumble 
conflict are injurious to the primary 
objects for which colleges and univer- 
maintained. 


H. B. B. 


are created and 


DO IT NOW. 


Thousands of hearts have been sad- 


dened during the past few 


reading of 2 woman who 


| give a piece of land for a public park, | 


and who, just as she reached for the 
pen to sign the deed, was stricken 
with death, and passed away, leaving 
her benevolent purpo-e unfulfilled. The 
Do not put off any geod in- 


this that 


moral is, 


tention of kind you may 


have. If you are planning to leave a 
bequest to the Woman's Journal, or 
to the Suffrage Association, or for any 


humanitarian do it now. 


Ileirs and executors sometimes carry 


purpose, 


| out wishes that have not been legally 


CONDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS JUS- 
TIFIED. 
Swarthmure Col- 


Intelligencer of 


The president of 
lege, in the 
December 12, 


Friends’ 
gives his reasons for re- | 


fusing the generous bequest of Anna 
T. Jeanes, on the ground that the con- 
ditions would bind the college ‘forever 
and that “free 
endow- 


to a particular policy,” 
dom is above the price of 
ments.” 

To accept a gift even of a million | 
dollars or more upon perpetual condi- | 
tions which would be seriously detri- 
mental to the future of the institution | 
would certainly be unwise, but such 
cannot be the case in the present in- 
| 


stance. For Miss Jeanes does not ask 


Swarthmore to prohibit football, or any 
other form of athletics, but only to 
forego in the future intercollegiate 
of that character with rival 
institutions—contests noisy, sensa- 
tional, wasteful of time and money, 
and promotive of sectional egotism. 
The president’s solemn warning 
against a permanent loss of indepen- 
dence is hardly justified, since it has 
already been disregarded by his col- 
lege in the very case cited by himself, 
when it accepted from Andrew Car- 
negie the gift of a library building, on 
the express condition that it should 
“forever” expend a certain sum an- 
nually in the purchase of books. The 


contests 


| has 





warning was disregarded by Johns- 


signed and sealed, but in most cas°s 


they refuse to do so. It is far 


and safer to put everything in proper 
legal shape while one is still well and 
strong. A. S. B. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 


Rev. Antoinette Esterbrook, 


cistinguished herself in mission- 


ary work on the island of 


British West Indies, has been visiting | 


lately in Boston. She is a native 


of New York, a graduate of mission 


training schools, and an ordained min- 


ister of the Free Baptist Church, 


| ® s . . ‘ 
was at one time inspector of prisons in 
| Manchester, N. H., 


undér the W. C. 
7, Bs 
ried on evangelistic work in various 
parts of New England. 
ago, without funds or intluence, she 
went to Barbados and began holding 

Now mission 
four churches, 
cay-schools, a mission home, a 
home and a naval home, all 
housed in substantial buildings. Miss 
Esterbrook superintends the Tropical 
Training School at Bridgetown, which 
she founded, conducts twenty meet- 
ings every and four Sunday 
schools, and directs a corp of native 
assistants in school and church work. 
On the sixteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the mission, Nov. 1, 1907, 


Miss Esterbrook was presented with 


Sixteen years 


open-air meetings. her 
two 


chil- 


holdings include 


dren's 


week 


Are | 


days by | 


wished to | 


better | 


Barbados, | 


She | 
| 


and for several years she car- | 


$100 by the merchants of Barbados as 
a token of their esteem, and the col- 
onial secretary, Hon. S. W. Knagg, 
paid a warm tribute to her character 


and work. Last July the British gov- 
ernment invested Miss Esterbrook 
with the power to perform civil mar- 


riages, an honor rarely, if ever, be- 
fore conferred by that government on 
a woman 


A JURY OF WOMEN. 


A jury of women was lately em- 
paneled in Colorado to decide wheth- 
er a woman's dress fitted. Women 
would certainly be the best judges of 
such a question. Indeed, the average 
man would be filled with consternation 
at being asked to pronounce upon it. 
The woman who ‘had ordered the dress 
refused to pay for it, on the ground 
that it was too ill fitting. The tailor 


(a man) maintained that the fit was 
not so bad as to invalidate the con- 
tract. The fear thata jury of women 


would always decide in favor of their 
own sex was not borne out in this 
case, for the women gave judgment 
for the tailor. Some of the newspa- 
pers ‘have spoken of this as the first 
jury of women ever empaneled; but 
women served on juries in Wyoming 


nearly 40 years ago, and have also 
served occasionally in Idaho, Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. It is lucky 


that in the enfranchised States a jury 
of women can be summoned when it is 
needful to a question about 
which nothing, such 
as the fit of a dress. 


decice 


most men know 


MEN FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 


On Whittier’s birthday, Dec. 17, a 


great meeting of the “Men's League 
for Women’s Suffrage’ was held in 


Queen's Hall, London—a coincidence 


and equal rights. 


number of 


poet of freedom 
There 
speakers, but Israel Zangwill was the 
assured his audi- 
woman suf- 
Just 


were a prominent 


most enjoyed. He 
ence that the siruggle for 
frage was not a duel but a duet. 
as the cowl did not make a priest, so 





oa aoe did not make a suffragette, 


and there were an army of suffra- 


| . . 
| colleges created and endowed for | gettes in trousers. He denounced the 


flagrant denying women 
jequal recognition with men in thei 


matter 


injustice of 


|} work in the professions. No 


|how badly a woman might paint, he 


| said, she could not be elected a mem- 
| ber of the Royal Academy. Lord Rus- 
| sell and Rev. Reginald John Campbell, 
| pastor of the City Temple, were among 
| the speakers. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For new subscriber to the 
| Woman’s 
| mail, post-paid, the Woman Suffrage 
Mrs. 


likeness which 


one 


Journal at $1.50, we 


| Calendar, or a photegraph = of 


|Cobden Sandersen, the 


first 
subscribers, at 


appears on our 
For 
j}each, we will mail, postpaid, portraits 
|of fourteen eminent suffragists, viz.: 


page. 


two new $1.50 


| 1, Luey Stone; 2, Mary A, Liver- 
| more; 3, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 4, 
| William Lloyd Garrison; 5, Hon. 


| George F. Hoar: 6, Col. T. W. Higgin- 


will had 





that would certainly have pleased the | 





}son; 7, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; 8, 
Hon. John PD. Long; 9, Mrs. Carrie | 
;}|Chapman Catt; 10, Henry B. Black- 


12, Mrs. Char- 
Mrs. Potter 
Henrotin; 
Mrs. Cob- 
which 


11, Samuel May; 
Perkins Gilman; 13, 
14, Mrs. Ellen M. 
lor one large photograph of 
like that 
Woman’s 


| well; 
lotte 
Palmer; 


j}den Sanderson 


who | 


peared in the 
Dec. 14. 

For three 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid, as a premium, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins’s new equal-suffrage 
| novel, “The Convert.” 


new subscribers to 


SUFFRAGE CALENDARS. 

A few of the Suffrage Calendars are 
this office to who 
for them. Four will be sold 
person for $1.00, and at the 
rate on application to Miss 
1802 Berks Street, Phila- 


for sale at those 
come in 
to one 
same 
Stewart at 
delphia. 





Drudgery is the gray angel of Suc- 
cess.—W. C. Gannett. 

U. S. Senator Bacon of Georgia has 
relinquished the chairmanship of the 
Senate Committee on Woman Su:rage 
to his colleague, Senator Clay. 

A selfish man says he cannot live 
without the woman he loves; a good 
man makes the woman he loves feel 
she cannot live without him.—Craig 
McClure, Boston Home Journal. 
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| parties in 
the | 


| what is 
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vote. The other women did not care 
to go the long journeys. In those 
days there was very little poiitical 
life. But after 1832, when the middle 
classes came into power, the political 
world was a very different thing, and 
women began to see that they were 
being excluded from something which, 
at any rate, the men wanted. In 1867, 
there was another enlargement of the 
franchise, when the working classes 
were included, and there were great 
riots before the working classes got 


their vote. A town was burned, 
everything was in uproar, the palace 
was destroyed, and then that hap- 


pehed which always happens in Eng- 
land if you show yourself in earnest, 
—the enemy subsides, and you get 
what you want. And so it was that 
the working men of the towns be- 
came enfranchised. John Stuart Mill 
was in the House of Commons at that 
time, and he took up the cause of the 
the most 


women, believing it to be 
important cause of all. A _ petition 
was signed by 1499 women, and the 


women of those days were so timid 
that they went down with fear and 
trembling to take the petit’ nm to the 
House of Commons, and when they 
arrived there, they asked the old 
apple woman at the coor if she would 
hide it benind the door while they 
went into the House and found John 
Stuart Mill; and John Stuart Mill 
took the roll and said, “With th’s, I 
am certain of victory.’ But he was 
disappointed; the opposition was tco 
great. It is the middle class that has 
always been the opponent of women. 
The aristocracy have never felt the 
need to put their women in an in- 
ferior position, and the working cass 


have always been more comraces 
with their women than the midcle 
class. And still this suffrage question 
grew amongst women, and they be- 
came stronger, more determined. 
A Time of Inaction, 
Then in 1882, when the suffrage 


was extended again, the women made 
a protest against their exclusion, but 
Mr. Gladstone, who was in power 
threatened to have the whole bill de- 
feated should women be included, and 
the women were shelved once more, 
Then followed a time when not much 
was cone. Suffrage societies have 
gone on, much as your suffrage socie- 
ties go on in this country. They 
work brilliantly, but they do not in- 
crease in numbers as they should do, 
and somehow it did not become a 
really live, vital question for those 
more than twenty years. 
The Primrose League. 

But great political parties of 
women grew up in England, and the 
two great parties of men, the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals, had each 
large bands of women working for 
them, doing all of what is called the 
dirty work, looking up the voter and 
taking him to the polls, and so on. 
The Primrose League, the society of 
‘\ionservative women, wished to com- 
memorate Lord BReaconsfie!d, and a 
little primrose was taken as the sym- 
bol, because it was said to be h's fa- 
vorite flower. Now Lord Beacons- 
field always declared himself in favor 
of granting the franchise to women. 


Women’s Liberal Federation. 





The other party, the Liberal party, 
their great Women’s Federation 
of some 100,000 women. They do not 
blandishments so much ¢8 the | 
Conservative women, but they are} 
very hard workers, and the Liberal | 
party says they never lose courage, 
even during the twenty years that 
the Liberal party was out in the wil- 
cerness. The Liberals came back in- | 
to power again at the last general 
election, some two years ago. 





use 





These women Liberals have been 
getting very restive. They have 
been saying, “We are not going to| 


work any more, taking your drunken 
father up to the polls and telling him | 
how to vote. If you do not consider | 
us good enough to have a vote 


vote fer ourselves, then we are not| 


going to do that kind of work.” Now 
all that Women’s National J.iberal 
Federation has yoted also that they 


and | 


| 


| 


will work only for candidates who are | 


in favor of granting the suffrage to 
women, 

So, we have our two great political 

Englund now standing by 
us on this question of granting the 
franchise to women. 

The Labor Party. 
Then there is the third party, that 


is becoming a world party—the third | 


party that is making both those par 
ties tremble, the working class party, 
the independent working party; the 
party that stands for the homes; the 
party that says, “If you do not do 
needed to benefit the work- 
ing class, we will work for the party 


that will,” and by doing that they 
have gained a great influence. They 
have only some 70 members in the 


House of Commons, but that shows 
very little of the power they posse:s. 
Some of them yote Liberal and some 
of them vote Conservative, but they 


all say to their Conservative mem- 
bers, and they say to their Liberal 
members, “You would better take 


care if you do not do as labor wants, 
because labor has got its representa- 
tives in Parliament.” Men and women 
work together. And so I work with 
the labor party. We are working to- 
gether, and we are working as one, 
and there is no difference between 
men and women in this work, and the 
men of this party have always said 
that the women should have the vote 
as well as the men. 


Most Vital Question Today. 

All three of our political parties are 
coming to this. They see that what 
concerns the men concerns the wo- 
men. This is the most vital questicn 
in England today, and unless you 
wish to remain behind with -the Chi- 
nese and the Turkish women, you 
will have to look out, too, in this 
country. 

Well, before the last general elec- 
tion, two years ago, when the Liber- 
als came into office, an impor‘ant 
member of the Cabinet in one of h's 
speeches set forth that the Liberal 
party now coming into power was 
pledged to give manhood suffrage. 
That set all the women to thinking. 
They had seen what had happened in 
the Transvaal when the Boer leaders 
asked that the women who had 
fought by their side should share in 


the yote. What did the English Gov- 
ernment do? They established man- 
hood suffrage. They included the 


Kaftir, the Indian, and so on, but not 
the women. We saw that this would 
not do for England, that we must be- 


stir ourselves and the women must 
no longer remain inactive. They must 
do something to insure that their 


privileges and rights were not over- 
looked. 
Young Factory Girls. 

There were some young faciory 
girls up in Lancashire, aud there was 
one young girl called Annie Kenny. 
She had been working in the factory 
since she was seventeen. She had 
helped take care of her brother, who 
was in poor health. She had kept her 
father, who was not a very desirable 
person, drunken and idle, from pris- 
on, She had seen her mother die from 
overwork. She had always worked for 
her people, and she worked for the 
girls in the mills. She had been the 
secretary of the trades union, and in 
that way she had gained some politi- 
cal education. She attended one of 
our suffrage meetings in London, and 
after it she came up to the platform 
and said, “If | can be of any use, ycu 
can count upon me.” In England, 
when we want a thing done, we look 
to our working classes, and we say, 
“If we can get them, we are sure then 
of victory.” 

Sang Christmas Carols. 

So the women in Manchester were 
only too glad to get as many of these 
factory girls as they could to come 
over and help them, 3esides that, 
there were one or two school teach- 
ers, teachers in.elementary schools, 
and then there was a young girl who 
had passed a very brilliant examina- 
tion in law in the Manchester College, 
but was not permitted to practice. 
This was two years ago. These bands 
of girls had a great deal of enthu:i- 
asm and a great deal of courage and 
cheer, and in order to get a little 
money, they went out on to the 
streets and sang Christmas carols and 
collected a few shillings. 

Her Shoes in Her Pocket. 

Annie Kenny came down to Lon- 
con, and she came wiih her shoes in 
her pockets. She mingled with the 
women in the suffrage movement, 
and some of them were struck by her 
and her enthusissm. She seemed a 
sort of Joan of Are that had risen to 
lead out her fellow workers and bring 
them to victory. We all became inter- 


ested in her, and-I said, as others 
said, “What can I do? Can I help 
you?’ We all joined together in a so- 


ciety, and called it the Women’s So- 
cial and Political Union. Its object 
was to get a vote: to educate women; 
to arouse women; to instruct them 
what to do with the yote. 

Little Money Needed. 


When you have faith and courage 
you can do a great deal with very lit- 
money. We went along; it did not 
matter. It wants so little to arouse 
enthusiasm! These girls went out 
into the streets, and they rang a 


hand-bell, and they borrowed a chair 
from some friendly neighbor, and 
they would hold a meeting at a street 
corner, and (what we always do at 
these meetings) have a _ collecticn 
taken. By holding meetings like 
these, you get money enough to hire 
a hall, and then you get enough 
money to print huge posters, and 
rave them put around on the streets, 
and in this way you get a very large 
meeting in a very large public hall, 
and then it is just like beginning a 
fire, after it is started it burns itself. 
After having opened up tb large 


| field, we met one day, and they said, 





“We must do something to attract 
public attention. What shall we do?’ 
They had a little button made with a 
sign on it, “W. S. P. U.” They said, 
“We are going to see if we can get 
notice in the papers.” 

The Women’s Procession. 

The time was near when Parlia- 
ment was to »%pen. We had a very 
great meeting. Five hundred women 
walked in procession, with banners 
flying, representing all the women’s 
associations, all the women’s trades 
unions, all the temperance societies, 
the co-operative societies, the labor 
party, all of the parties. We went 
like that to Whitehail and presented 
our petition to the Prime Minister, 
and asked him whether he could 
promise to bring in a bill to grant the 
franchise to women. He said that we 
had all his sympathy, that our argu- 
ments appealed to him, but,—there 
was always the but,—his Cabinet was 
not with him, and we must convert 
all the members of his Cabinet. Well, 
this is a difficult business. We knew 
that two or three of them were very 
much opposed. There was Mr. As- 
quith, who was our bitterest enemy; 
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there was also Mr. Harwood, another 
enemy.| The Premier said, “Go on. 
Try to convert them. When you do 
that I shall be only too glad to bring 
in a bill.” 

Ringing the Door Bell. 

They went on. They went to Mr. 
Asquith’s door. These girls rang the 
door bell, and said they would like to 
have an interview with him. Mr. 
Asquith was afraid. He sent up his 
butler to say he had gone to his busi- 
ness and could not be seen, but the 
girls saw his motor car going out at 
the back gate, and saw him going 
away hiding his face behind his news- 
paper, which they did not think was 
very nice, nor very gentlemanly. 
They knocked at the door, and the 
police came, and those poor girls were 





taken and sent to prison for six 
weeks. This was considered very 
hard, for ringing a front door bell. 
But no notice was taken of them, be- 
cause they were only unknown gir's. 
Coming to the Rescue. 

Then, when I saw the way these 
girls were being treated, I began to 
feel that some of us women had not 
so much to lose as they had. These 
girls had begun bringing their peti- 
tion again. They did not care in the 
least what became of them, whether | 
they got work in the factories or rot. 
We felt that we older women, betene | 
ing to a class not so dependent upon 
our own work, must do something for | 
these girls, that we must stand by 
these girls. So we met together in| 
very secret conclave on Oct. 21, I and | 
two other women of about my age, a 
Mrs. Despard, a very fine Irish 
woman, the master of her fortune and | 
a power in the community, and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, whose husband had 
had a very brilliant career at Oxford. 
She herself had worked amongst the 
poor girls in London, in some settle-| 
ment, devoting her time to the most} 
unfortunate of her sex. She married | 
Mr. Lawrence, and still all her time 
was taken in thinking about what she 
could do for the girls and the women, 
and when she heard of what these 
girls were doing, she went to see 
them, and when she saw what they 
had to do and saw the enthusiasm in 
them, she said, “I give you myself, 
my fortune, I give you everything I 
have to give. I will do nothing but 
devote myself to getting the equality | 
of women recognized, that they may 
be no longer outlaws in this land, but 
that they may themselves have the 
chance of improving their own pcsi- 
tion.” She has stood all day for the 
cause. She has been the treasurer 
of the society, and if money was 
wanted, she has given it. 

Raid on House of Commons. 

Well, we went to the House of 
Commons. It was the opening day of | 
Parliament, on the twenty-third of) 
October last year. We went down 
there, and the police had notice that 
we were coming. The Speaker had | 
given orders that only twenty women | 
were to be allowed in the lobby of 
the lHf[ouse. Any number of men} 
might come. They were so afraid of 
the women that they limited it to| 
just twenty. If a woman now shows 
herself, a policeman appears, and she 
is refused admission, 

We went in there. There were two 
or three hundred of these poor women 
that 2lways fo.low us when we have | 
any of these meetings, because we 
wish it to be made clear that it is for | 
these women that we are doing what 
We might say that it is for| 














| 
| 
| 
| 


we are 
our own development, and because we 
wish to take part in the government 
of the country. But the driving furce 
is the unhappiness and misery of | 
these women. 

Mrs. Despard and I walked in, ‘The | 
policemen were very polite to us, be- | 
cause we were well cressed. When | 
we got into the lobby of the House, | 

| 


we sent up word that we wished to| 
speak to the Prime Minister. He sent | 
down word by his secretary that he 
had nothing more to say to us. Then 
our plan was to get a bench, and get 
up one by one upon it. There was a 
large bench in a corner, and we got 
that. One would get up on the bench 
and the others joined harids and tried 
to protect her while she made a 
speech. The subject of our speech 
was that taxation without representa- | 
tion was tyranny, and all the good 
things you yourselves said to us 13) 
years ago. 
The Womer Arrested. 

Well, of course, there was a great 
commotion. The members of the 
House of Commons and of the Hcuse 
of Lords came out, and there was a|} 


bewildered look on their faces to hear | 
a woman’s yoice raised. We did it 
very calmly and quietly. The police 
came in, and pulled us down, one by | 
one, and carried us out until five or 
six of us were taken out. The rest 
got away. As we were dragged down | 
the long corridor, through the Houkze, | 
out into the streets, and through the | 
streets to the police station, we saw a| 
great crowd of women who had not| 
got in standing on the parapet, and | 
there were these two or three hun- 
dred women outside. 

We were brought into the station. | 
and were charged with having used | 
abusive language, the abusive langu- | 
age being that we asked for the rights | 
of citizenship. We were allowed to | 
go home that night, and bound over 
to come before the magistrate the 
next day. 


In the Police Court. 
The next day we were in the police 
court at ten o’clock. There was a 


|} women 


= 
great crowd outside. Our frends 
were outside. The authorities were | 
so afraid of a demonstration taking | 
place that they locked the doors and | 
allowed only one or two of us to go 
in. The police were there, and the 
prosecuting counsel for the govern- 
ment was there. We were asked if 
we had any witnesses or if we wished 
to make any defence. We all just 
shook our heads and said we had not. | 
This surprised the old magistrate, He | 
looked bewildered. It is not often | 
that people come wp and say that they | 
have no defence to give. He said, | 
“Very well, if you will be bound over | 
to keep the peace for six months, or 
pay a fine of ten pounds, you can go 
free.” We all refused. We were nct 
going to bind ourselves over, and we 
would not pay a fine. Then he said, | 
“Very well, two months in the second 
division.”” We said we had a state- 


' ment to make. We then made our 


protest. We said we did not concede | 
the right of the court to deal with us, 
because we had had no voice in the 
making of the laws which we were 
asked to obey. 
Prison Experiences. 
We were then sent to prison. First 
we were locked up down stairs behind 
great iron bars. We had _ coftee 
handed to us through the bars, be- 
cause we did not know when we! 
should get any food again. This was 
at ten o'clock. If we had been oriJi- 
nary prisoners, we should not have 
had anything until seven or eight 
o'clock the next morning. A prisoner 
can have something brought in and 
given through the bars. Our frien’s 
did bring us in things from outside. 
Then they went away, and we read 
Browning aloud. We found ourselves | 
all in a very good frame of mind by 
the time the Black Maria was an- 
nounced, and we drove in this hearse- 
like carriage to Holloway Gaol, When 
we arrived, we were put in prison 
cells and left there for some time. I 
don’t know whether anyone here has 
been in prison. It is such a common 
thing in England that you very sel-| 
dom address an audience that does | 
not contain someone who has been in 
prison. You are taken into a room, 
you are stripped, you are searched, 
you put on the prison garments, you 
are asked your name and your uge 
and your relations, and a few other 
questions. and you are put away in 
the cells, like cattle, for sjlitary ccn- 
finement twenty-three hours out of 
the twenty-four, and with all the hor- 
rors and miseries of prison life. It ‘s 
not pleasant. But the most miserable 
part was the sight of the S0O other 
who were there. What are 
they there for? Mostly for drunken- 
ness and for infanticide. One of the 
authorities there told me that if it 
were not for these two crimes they 
would hardly require a Wwoman’s 
prison; and yet for the men there are 
three prisons for a radius of thirty 
miles around london. So you see 
women are much more law abiding 
than men. What does society do for 
them? (Gives them the slums, where 
the rich people would not house their 
dogs or their cattle. What does civili- 
zation do for them’? Gives them pub- 


| lic houses and saloons on every cor- 
| ner, to tempt them as places where 


they can go and forget their misery. 
When infanticide happens, some ter- 
rible story lies behind it. 

The only time that we saw ech 
other was the hour of exercise, and 


| then we had to walk ten feet apart, 


and were not allowed to speak. Eut 


| our friends in the louse of Commons 


began to say that if those women had 
been yoters, they would not have 
been put in as common crimina’s for 
a political offence. Then they began 
to ask questions of the government. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone was’ very 
impertinent at first. He said we had 
got what we deserved, that we had 
asked to be treated like men, and we 
were getting the treatment of men. 


| But at the end of a fortnight he gave 


notice that we were to be moved into 
the first division. Then we were noti- 
fied that we might have our clothes 
sent in and our food sent in. We did not 
want it. We said, “As long as we are 
prisoners, we will live at the expense 
of the state, and we wish to have no 
cistinction made.” We wore our 
clothes. We got accustomed 


prison 
to it. The clothes are given out just 
as they come, small clothes to big 


people and big clothes to small people 
I never saw such boots. They were 
so filthy that my feet were as dirty 
as the boots were outside. In the sec- 
ond division. you have to sew pan- 
taloons for six hours out of the e ght 


| When we got into the first division, 


that was no longer required. The 
food was the same and the solitude 
the same. 

Released Before the Time. 

At the end of the first month, an 
election was taking place in the north 
of England, and the Liberal candidate 
telegraphed that he was in danger of 
being defeated, because the other side 
had covered the walls with placards 
asking, ““‘Who put Richard Cobden’s 
daughter in prison?” 

On the Saturday before the election, 
which was to take place on Monday, 
as I was preparing to lie down on my | 
plank bed—it was quite late—a rattle 
came at the door; the jailer opened it 
and announced the governor. The 
governor never comes except in the 
morning, and no person is released | 
except in the morning. and I was ex- 
pecting another month. The gover- | 
nor said, “Mrs. Sanderson’’—he didn't 
usually mention my name, only my 
number—“it is my pleasant duty to! 


inform you tbat I have received an 
order for your instant release.” Il 
said, “Is it for all of us?’ He said it 
was. ‘Then we all went out, and were 
free to begin again to work, and to 
work in every way we could to get 
this great reform passed, and we have 
worked for it ever since. 

Since then two hundred women 
have been to prison, some of them 
with university degrees. 

Who Will Go to Prison? 

We had meetings just as in a re- 
vival, At the close the question would 
be asked, “Is there anybody here that 
is prepared to go to prison for this 
cause? If so, let her stay after the 
meeting.” There were always half a 
dozen women that would come up and 
offer, just as though you had asked 
them to take a stall at the next 
bazaar. Our meetings were very en- 
thusiastic. Now and then the women 
would all get up, and, following a 
leader who went in front, they would 
go to the House of Commons to pre- 
sent their petition, and as it is illegal 
to go to the House of Commons in 
this manner—you must not hold a 
meeting or make a procession wiih'n 
a mile of the House of Commons— 
the police would come out and take 
the ringleaders, the ones who were in 
front. But there was always a great 
demand to be in front. My friend 
Mrs. Despard, who had not been ar- 
rested, implored every policeman to 
arrest her. They would not, because 
she was very well known and much 
beloved. At last she did get arrested. 
The inspector said, “Mrs. Despard, I 
must arrest you,” because she was 
going to be trampled under foot by 
the mounted police. And she was put 
in there with all the most miserable 
women who had attempted to commit 
suicide, and other women who were 
there for greater abuses. It was hor- 
rible. The hardest thing about it was 
to be with those poor women in the 
infirmary. You felt that there was 
something wrong about those women 
being there. There is something 
wrong with our social system, There 
must be some other tie between man 
and woman to make this impossible, 
and the tie must be equal, equal with 
the sexes, for they must work to- 
gether, 

And for this reason we feel that 
there is a great moral cause behind 
the ballot, that it is not something we 
are fighting for blindly, but something 
we are obtaining by a higher force 
and a higher power, that we cannot 
stop. It is going to make a great dif- 
ference in the world. 

“All the Rights | Want.” 

When I ask for questions at a meet- 
ing in england, there is always some 
thing said to me in regard to this. 
With American women it is different. 
You say, “We have everything we 
want.” I feel surprised and ashamed 
that any woman should give that as 
a reason. It seems to me that it is 
about the wickedest reason that any- 
body could give—that you have al 
you want. Do you think I have not 
everything | want? I have. I could 
live a life as full of ease, as full of 
comfort and as full of pleasure as 
most women could; but I should not 
be happy, and I should not be satis- 
fied, and my conscience would not be 
at rest. It is because I have all this 
and am free that I cin fling myself 
into this movement and go to prison 
without one moment's hesitaticn, be 
cause I know that I am doing right. 
When you are doing right, what does 
anything matter? When you have a 
cause, the ideal seems the real, and 
all the discomfort, all the ridicule and 
all the blame sink into nothing. I 
am sure that women will follow this 
course in America, 

Child Labor in America. 

There is suffering here. There is 
the suffering that there is every- 
where. And there is one thing in 
America which we have not got. | 
have seen it with my own eyes. I 
have seen the child labor here. You 
know what that is. You may not have 
it in this State, but you have it in a 
State near by. You have it in Penn- 
sylvania. I heard one of your great 
women speaking of it. You have great 
women in this country. 
to, they can do anything they wish. 
The American woman has a power of 
adapting herself to circumstances in 
which I know of no other woman who 
equals her. I heard Miss Jane Addams 
speak at Pittsburg on child labor, and 
I said, “I want to go and see with my 
own eyes.” So I did. I went into a 
glass factory at night. I went there 
at nine o'clock. The rooms were very 
hot. It was a close evening, and the 
great fires burning there made the 
air very oppressive, so that when ycu 
went in you could hardly breathe. 
What did I see? I saw little boys 
walking backwards and forwards 
about the length of this hall, carrying 
a little lighted torch and carrying 
a large glass ball to the kiln, going 
backward and forward. I asked how 
long they did that. They said nine 
and one-half hours. They had some 
time for meals, but nine and one-half 
hours of work. They had to do th’'s 
with ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour’s rest every two hours. It is a 
thing that could have been done me- 
chanically with perfect ease, but child 
labor is so cheap that it is not worth 
while trying to invent mechanical ar- 
rangements. I spoke to the manager, 
but they are very suspicious, because 
they know a good deal of notice is 
yeing taken about this. When you 


| ask the age of the boy, whatever size 


he is, he says fourteen directly. When 
I asked one of the head men, he said 


If they chose | 
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it was the parents; the parents are so 
poor; the parents require the money, 
and the children are always widows’ 
children. It is very curious the num- 
ber of widows that have children 
working in the glass factory. But 
they found out that there were not 
so many widows in the towns where 
these children came from. They take 
the child before the magistrate; the 
parent tells the age; it is fourteen; he 
puts it cown, gives you a certificate 
and you pay him twenty-five or thirty 
cents, then he gives the permit. Then, than the population of the whole State 
it is all right. I have no doubt that, of Massachusetts, and we are not 
the parent is hired to do this, as the| afraid to give women a share in our 
employer is anxious to get cheap; municipal government. We give them 
labor. Society must see to it. It is; more and more power all the time. 
the mothers’ side that we want repre-! Our big city councils, such as the Lon- 
sented, and with a woman it matters| don County Council, have the power of 
not whether she is a mother or aa. | running a great many trams. ‘They 
she cares for children if she is a wo-}| have charge of the steamboat service, 
man. | of the fire brigades for all the city of 
So there I saw for myself the =| London, all the policemen, all the 
| 
| 


pened that has surprised us all? The 
House of Lords itself has brought in 
a bill making it legal for women to be 
representatives and to stand as mem- 
bers of all one municipal bodies—to 
be elected aldermen and council!o:s, 
even to be chosen as mayor, if the 
council wish to have them: and this 
has been done by our most undemo- 
cratic body of hereditary peers. So 
you see we are moving in Pngland 
Our county council of London alone 
represents a larger body of people 





tion of child labor. When I went to} schools; they have large tracts of land 
speak to the girls at the Carnezie| on which they build tenement houses 
Technical Institute, they asked me to} and houses for the working men in 
speak about this matter, and I told| some districts of Loncon, and in all 
them what I had seen. I told them} this work women are eligible to take 
they must feel their responsibility for | their part, and it is because—well, not 
this cruelty and this wickedness that | because they wish to do any favor to 
was going on. It was a disgrace in| women, but because they cannot do 
this country, and a disgrace which in| without the women. They have found 
Kngland we had raised from our|it impossible. They tried at first 
shoulders and eradicated. I said to| They said, “We will let the women do 
these girls that if it was my country | the work on our educational system.” 
I should never be happy until I had: The women said, “If we are not good 
put an end to it. enough to be elected, we will not do 
Women Who Seek the Ballot. the work, but we will wait until the 
Now, women of your State, if you — a us and send us as 
have net child labor here, you have| . : ly — atives. Phey ems Us 
some very bad things. When you} — they can no longer do without 
are yoters you will be a good deal | cinta, because wring ot the b at 
more of an influence in getting these = today a oo, is being cone 
evils wiped away. Miss Jane Addams fict i. a me ye ae oy nce really dif- 
knows how to lecture on this ques- | — 7) find enoug ! good men to do 
tion. She believes in the suffrage this administrative work, 
an strongly as all I.iberals do. . \ — we want Is this human rela- 
There is Mrs. Bocth of the Salvation! ‘!0"S up of man and woman tozge her 
Army. She works among the very in the State aus it is in the home, and 
lowest, the most cegraded of the wo then I think we shall find that our 
men who walk our streets. She be- -tengesiowr will benefit, and that it will 
lieves it will give self-respect to those “d - — —— _— Pane: SHO 
women. It will be something to ele- than we have today, 
vate them. She is not afraid as you 
are. You in this country—not you, | 
mean our opponents; you are on the 
right side—our opponents are afraid|election in New 
of the uneducated vote. We turn to 
the poor and to the uneducated, It is 
to them we turn 1 think that this 
idea of holding up your heads and 
ignoring all these degraded, all these 
miserable women in your midst is not 
a good thing. It is not good for you, 
and is it not good for your coun .ry. 
Watson, Ibsen, John Stuart Mill, my 
father, are all men who had an ideal, The caughter born to the King and 
who did not care and who did not fear | Queen of Italy a few days ago will 
consequences, and only followed; Net lack a resting place, for the royal 
straight for what was right. They all | Place is stocked with cradles, most of 
believed in this. them presents when the Crown Prince 
The “Antis” Rebuked. was born, Seventeen of them came 
} , : " from different parts of the world, one 
I saw the list of the anti-suffiaze | trom Italians resident in New York 
names that the Anti-Suffrage Society | and another from the Argentine, em- 
has had printed in this country. I) proidered in Indian style with colored 
know the foreign names, but the| grasses, : 
American names are not known to|_ _ 
me. The English names are a re-| — 
markable list. They are all remark- | RUSSIAN ’ BROS 
able for their husbands, not for i 6 . 
thing they have done themselves, ile We electroplate and do cleaning of 
only woman of any consequence 18S jewelry and family table wares in cold 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs, Humphry | or silver. guarap- 
Ward is what we call a little old-fash- | teeg ~" 
ioned. She believes a great deal in 
patronage; the patronage of the rich; 
the rich teaching the poor. We think 
that the rich have a great deal to 
learn from the poor, a great deal more 
than they can teach. So we do not 
quite hold to Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
opinion. Then, again, Mrs. Ward is 
always in favor of what is, and not of 
what is to be. sut Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is-not entirely against us. She SPECIAL NOTICES. 
is in favor of a municipal vote being ——-— 
held by women. STU DENT.—Armenian student of.21 wants to 
Our municipal record in London and wore ote kta acon ee and wornings, 
the big cities is much better than it | seater Classical ek Mibaal tee o pent cad ts 
is where you have no women’s vote, | described as industrious and honest. Address 
so there is nothing for the anti-suf- | ?-™- Arsbag, Box 2191, Boston, 
fragists to worry about. 
London City Government. 
Now, what do you suppose has hap- 


The returns from the last general 
Zealand 
the women realize their duties as cit 


show that 


zens quite as much as the men do 





The number of qualified men who 


failed to vote exceeded the number of 
qualified women who failed to do so 
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First-class work 


Also We Deal in Fine Jewelry 


RUSSIAN BROS. 
19 HARVARD PLACE BOSTON. MASS. 
Telephone 6368-2 Main 
Work Calledjfor and Delivered 


Refer by permission to Editors of WomaAn’s 
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WATCHMAN OR STABLEMAN.~— Married 
Armenian, speaking some English, wanta work 
as watchman or stableman. Address M. Kevor- 
kian, 40 Glenway street, Derchester, Mass. 





THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER. 

When a practical farmer meets The Tribune Farmer the recognition is 
mutua!, and they are friends for ever after. Why? Because the practical 
farmer veadily discovers that The Tribune Farmer is a superior publication 
for farmers and their families and learns from its columns that everything 
worth knowing about the theory or practice of farming is treated by men 
recognized as experts in their various lines. He knows that it keeps him 
in touch with all the latest improvements by text and pictures and with the 
special work being done at agricultural colleges all over the country. His 
wife also welcomes this weekly visitor (The Farmer is printed every 
Thursday), because each issue always contains features of interest to 
women folk. 

If you are not acquainted with this publication it will cost you only 
$1.00 for an introduction, or a year’s Subscription. Once a friend. always 
a friend. 
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TO THE PAST. | 


By James Russell Lowell 
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OUR PILGRIM MOTHERS. 
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A MODERN HUSBAND. 
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fWO NEW LEAFLETS. 
Two new Political Eauality Leaflets 
have just been published, “Family Sut 
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range, self-operstive electric laundry 
and scullery, front entrance periscope, 
searchlights, range finder and tele- 
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grand-daughter, who 
Vivian Sartoris, now Mrs. 
Scovel, is noted for her sal- 
Mrs. Francis King 
Wainwright, the daughter of Senator 
Foraker, is much praised for her fine 
candies and desserts. The wife of 
Senator Knox of Pennsylvania is 
known for her preserves. Mrs. Roose- 
velt noted for the famous yellow 
pickle made from a receipt that has 
been in the Roosevelt family for 200 
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The Shelby Review (IKy.) says edi- 
torially: “Widows and spinsters who 
have children to educate are entitled 
now in Kentucky to vote for school 
trustees, and that is the only voice 
they have at the polls. Are they not, 
in a spirit of fairness entitled to 
more? Many of them are the large 
taxpayers of the country and not a 
few of them are bread-winners of the 
family. Has any man, married 
or single, the temerity to say that the 
average woman has not sufficient 
sense to vote as intelligently as the 
average legal voter of today? That 
the women, as a rule, stand for better 
things than men do must be acknowl- 
edged by all.” 
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“Your speech sounded fine,” said the 
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to her Christmas customers of 
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Miss M. F. 


Formerly of 144 Tremont STREET, extends a cordial invitation 


whom it may be a pleasure to visit her new location. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Correct GLoves, LEATHER Goops, NECKWEAR 
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